ALESIUS  AND  OTHER  REFORMED 
REFUGEES  IN  GERMANY 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  H.  Baxter,  D.Litt.,  D.D. 


The  career  and  the  achievements  of  Alesius  are  almost  a legacy  and  a 
tradition  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  chair  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  follow- 
ing pages  merely  take  up  and  continue  a task  excellently  begun  by 
Professor  Mitchell  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  continued  by  his  staunch 
and  learned  friend.  Dr.  Hay  Fleming.  In  his  way,  Alesius  is  among  the 
heroes  of  that  generation  whose  great-heartedness  and  endurance  through 
the  long  night  of  travail  made  the  coming  of  the  Reformation  certain  ; he 
is  a product  of  the  early  school  which  looked  to  Luther  for  light,  and  found 
in  Germany  both  awakening  and  guidance  ; he  is  one  of  the  first  gifts 
that  reformed  Scotland  gave  back  for  the  continuance  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  rehgious  life  of  the  Continent ; and,  not  least,  he  is  an  excellent 
sample  of  that  cosmopolitan  quality,  strange  in  a race  of  such  pronounced 
strength  and  personality,  which  makes  the  expatriated  Scot  so  quickly 
and  so  thoroughly  take  on  the  colour  and  the  characteristics  of  those 
among  whom  he  settles.  Yet,  even  with  this  gift  of  adaptability,  Alesius 
resembles  the  rest  of  his  compatriots  in  retaining  and  re-iterating  the 
perpetual  himger  of  the  exile  for  home  : “ If  I forget  thee,  O Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning  ! "* 

Born  in  Edinburgh  on  April  23,  1500,  Alexander  Alane  entered  St. 
Leonard’s  College  soon  after  its  opening  in  1512,  took  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  1515,  studied  imder  that  old  scholastic  to  whom  Buchanan 
owed  so  much  and  repaid  so  little,  John  Major,  and  ultimately  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  canons  of  St.  Andrews  Priory.  With  all  the  confidence 
of  the  young  don  whom  academic  success  has  made  fluent  and  arrogant, 
he  was  eager  to  break  a lance  against  the  Lutherans  and,  when  Patrick 
Hamilton  returned  from  Marburg,  he  felt  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors.  But,  as  has  happened  so  often,  the  confuter 
was  confuted  : Alesius  was  silenced  and  “ felt  as  if  the  morning-star 
were  rising  in  his  heart.”  He  acknowledged  his  error,  admitted  the  evils 
and  corruptions  within  the  Church  against  which  Hamilton  was  preaching, 
and  while  not  yet  prepared  to  abandon  the  hope  of  reform  from  within, 

1 E.g.  his  remarks  in  the  Responsio  ad  Cochlaei  calumnias,  quoted  by  Dr 
Mitchell,  The  Scottish  Reformation,  p.  250  n.  „ 
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he  steadfastly  refused  either  to  take  part  in  Hamilton’s  condemnation  or 
to  denounce  the  opinions  for  which  he  was  put  to  death.  Incurring  the 
suspicion  of  Prior  Hepburn,  he  was  appointed,  by  way  of  test  and  trial, 
to  preach  before  the  provincial  synod  held  at  St.  Andrews  during  the  Lent 
of  1529.  Though  he  preached  with  charity  and  moderation,  his  confession 
of  the  Church’s  ills  and  wretchedness  and  his  exhortation  of  the  clergy 
to  holy  living  provoked  the  Prior  to  hatred  and  violence  : a period  of 
bitter  persecution  and  vile  imprisonment  followed,  to  be  terminated  only 
when  Alane,  or  Alesius,  as  he  was  soon  to  be  re-named,  escaped  from  the 
Priory,  found  a hospitable  ship  at  Dundee,  landed  at  Malmo  in  Sweden 
and  made  his  way  to  Cologne.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  seek 
the  town  where  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  were  settled,  and  on 
October  29,  1532,  Alexander  Alesius  was  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg.*  Through  the  influence  of 
friends  he  was  given  the  half-share  of  a prebend  in  Aldenburg,  but  one 
of  his  earliest  letters^  reveals  the  poverty  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and 
makes  an  urgent  request  for  assistance  in  securing  the  payment  of  his 
long  over-due  emoluments.  In  the  same  year,  he  took  up  his  pen  against 
the  decree  of  the  Scottish  bishops  forbidding  the  reading  or  the  selling 
of  the  New  Testament  ; directing  his  remarks  to  the  King,  he  very  urgently 
and  skilfully  sets  forth  the  people’s  right  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  vernacular.  His  tiny  work — it  consists  of  only  14  leaves 
— was  honoured  by  a reply  from  no  less  an  antagonist  than  Cochlaeus,^ 
the  redoubtable  opponent  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  some  of  whose  own 
writings  were  subsequently  placed  on  the  Index.  To  Alesius’  reply  we 
are  indebted  for  many  autobiographical  details  concerning  his  persecution 
in  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  for  a clear  and  victorious  refutation  of  the 
slanders  and  mis-statements  of  his  attacker. 


II 

With  this  episode  ends  the  first  period  of  Alesius’  residence  in  Germany. 
His  learning  and  his  writings  had  brought  him  already  a certain  reputation 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany,  and  the  next  three  years  of  his  hfe 
were  spent  in  close  intimacy  with  the  reformers  in  England.  Henry  VIII 
was  at  that  moment  negotiating  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes 

^ D.  J.  K5stlin  : Die  Baccalaurei  und  Magistri  dcr  Wittemberger  philosophischen 
Jacultdt  (Halle,  1888),  p.  25. 

® Corpus  Reformatorum,  II,  690,  written  to  Spalatin  1533. 

^ See  Mitchell,  l.c.  p.  260-1,  and  cf.  a letter  of  Cochlaeus  in  the  Zeiischrift  fu4 
Kirchengeschichte,  XVIII  (1897-8),  253-4. 
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of  Germany.  From  Alesius’  own  account  it  appears  that  he  was  called 
into  England  by  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  ‘ ‘lovingly 
received  ” ; that  he  was  met  with  the  king’s  favour  and,  on  his  instructions, 
appointed  “ king’s  scholar  ” and  reader  in  divinity  in  Queens’  College,* 
Cambridge.  On  the  plea  of  an  infringement  of  the  statutes  the  opposing 
party  drove  him  from  his  post  and  his  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter, 
and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  London,  where  he  took  up  the  study  and 
practice  of  medicine.  On  one  occasion,  in  either  1536  or  1537,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  Cromwell,  who  during  these  years  of  his  residence  in  England, 
made  sundry  small  payments  to  Alesius,  to  play  an  important  part  in  a 
synod  where  the  bishop  of  London  endeavoured  to  justify  and  maintain 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  medieval  church.  When  this  discourse  was 
finished,  Cromwell  commanded  Alesius  to  answer,  which  he  did  with 
such  success  as  to  earn  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  supporters  of  the  old 
Church,  and  the  warm  friendship  of  many  in  the  English  Church.  But  as 
Henry  VIII  began  to  look  around  for  a way  of  disposing  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  encouragement  of  the  reforming  party  cooled  off ; the  negotiations 
begun  with  the  Lutheran  princes  were  abandoned,  and  in  1539  the  Act 
‘ ‘ for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in  certain  articles  concerning  the 
Christian  religion  ” was  passed,  and  Alesius,  as  a married  priest,  found 
himself  liable  to  separation  from  his  wife  and  punishment  at  the  king’s 
pleasure.  Here  his  earlier  allies  came  to  his  aid  ; the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sent  Lord  Paget  to  provide  the  means  and  the  money  for  his 
escape.  He  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a German  sailor  until  his 
ship  was  ready,  and  then,  disguised  as  a soldier,  left  the  country  to  which 
he  had  gone  with  such  high  hopes  of  position  and  influence.  To  Wittem- 
berg  he  once  more  directed  his  steps,  arriving  there  on  July  9,  1539. 
There,  his  friends  immediately  set  about  securing  for  him  a post  in  one  or 
other  of  the  universities  ; in  announcing  his  safe  return  to  Germany,  he 
informed  Cromwell  that  he  had  some  prospects  of  obtaining  a place  in  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  but  it  was  in  the  University  of  Frankfurt  on 
the  Oder  that  Melanchthon’s  influence  secured  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  theology  early  in  1540.2 

^ In  1550  he  wrote  to  Martin  Bucer,  " Audivi  . . . te  . . . nunc  profiteri 
sacras  literas  Cantabrigiae,  ubi  ego  olim  habui  jucundissimum  sodalitium  in  collegio 
Reginae.  Hoc  tantum  molestum  fuit,  quod  cogebar  sequi  Crumvellium  pro  stipendio, 
quod  nondum  persolutum  est  ” (quoted  by  W.  G.  Searle,  History  of  the  Queens’ 
College  . . . in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1446-1560,  Cambridge,  1867,  p.  192). 

2 Melanchthon’s  letter  of  recommendation,  dated  December  i,  1539,  will  be 
found  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  III,  842-844.  His  name  appears  in  the  Frankfurt 
enrolments  under  the  year  1540  : Alexander  Allesius  Scotus,  theologiae  doctor  et 

professor,  with  the  addition  nunc  Lipsiae  professor  ( Aeltere  Universitdts-Matrikeln,  I : 
Franhfurt-am-Oder,  Leipzig  1887,  I,  79). 
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The  next  half-century  was  to  see  many  such  Scottish  occupants  of 
German  university  chairs,  before  the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Dutch 
universities  made  them  the  chief  magnet  in  the  scholastic  world  to  Scottish 
students  and  teachers.  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  was  later  to  be  associated 
with  the  names  of  Duncan  Liddel  and  John  Craig,  while  Arthur  Jonston, 
Walter  Donaldson,  John  Jonston,  and  others  show  how  close  were  the 
bonds  between  Scotland  and  such  universities  as  Heidelberg,  Helmstedt, 
Leipzig,  Augsburg,  Magdeburg  and  Erfurt.  Along  with  Alesius  another 
Scottish  exile  had  appeared  at  Wittemberg,  John  MacAlpine,  a graduate 
of  St.  Andrews  and  prior  of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  Perth,  compelled 
to  flee  the  country  in  1534  and  welcomed,  like  Alesius,  in  England,  where 
he  found  a refuge  until  the  approaching  change  of  policy  and  fall  of 
Cromwell  drove  him  abroad.  At  Wittemberg  MacAlpine,  or  to  give  him 
the  name  by  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  more  widely  known, 
Maccabaeus,  matriculated  in  November  1540,  but  his  stay  there  was 
brief,  for  again  through  the  influence  of  Melanchthon,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Copenhagen  after  taking  his  doctorate  in  theology 
at  Wittemberg  in  1542.  During  the  next  thirty  years^  he  was  a power  for 
good  in  Denmark,  a friend  and  counsellor  of  King  Christian  III,  an 
active  figure  in  politics,  one  of  the  three  translators  of  Luther’s  first 
German  Bible  into  Danish.  Another  Scot,  John  Fife,  similarly  associated 
with  Alesius  at  this  juncture,  seems  to  have  come  to  Germany  a little 
later  than  Maccabaeus  ; his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  matriculation 
hst  of  Frankfurt  until  1547.  Fife,  or  Fidelis,  became  professor  of  theology 
there  in  that  year  ; in  1551  he  was  elected  rector,  and  in  1559  vice-rector, 
but  he  died  on  the  28th  April,  1562,  at  the  age  of  72,  leaving  a son  of  the 
same  name  who  had  matriculated  at  Frankfurt  in  1555.2  Another  pro- 
minent Scot,  John  MacBriar,  a gentleman  of  Galloway,  also  sought 
asylum  in  England,  but  was  driven  thence  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
but  he  eventually  returned  to  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  ended 
his  life  as  vicar  of  Newcastle. 

Alesius’  stay  in  Frankfurt  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 
At  this  period,  according  to  Melanchthon,  he  had  no  great  command  of 
the  German  language,  but  in  addition  he  was  somewhat  of  a controversial- 
ist, and  before  he  had  properly  settled  down  to  his  duties  of  reading  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  quarrelled  with  his  colleague  Thamer  on  the 

1 Maccabaeus  seems  to  have  been  still  alive  in  1574,  in  which  year  he  was  sent 
by  Christian  III  to  interview  the  Earl  of  Rothes  [Forty-Sixth  Report,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Public  Records,  appendix  2,  p.  62).  In  the  appendix  B I give  a list  of  Maccabaeus’ 
works,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced. 

See  various  mentions  of  Fidelis  in  the  Frankfurt  matriculations  ut  supra, 
pp.  9Q,  116,  135.  153. 
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question  of  good  works  and  the  expediency  of  punishing  immorality  by 
recourse  to  the  civil  power.  A little  reluctantly,  as  it  appears,  Melanchthon 
undertook  to  secure  his  transference  to  a similar  post  in  Leipzig,  and  there 
in  1542  he  received  nomination  as  professor  of  theology. 1 For  the  next 
twenty-three  years  that  city  was  to  be  his  home,  even  during  the 
Schmalkaldic  war  and  the  seige  of  Leipzig,  although  Melanchthon, 
continuously  friendly,  offered  to  secure  him  transference  to  Kbnigsberg. 


Ill 

While  at  Leipzig  Alesius  composed  the  majority  of  the  long  sequence 
of  theological  and  controversial  treatises  that  made  him  famous.  Like 
the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the 
challenge  of  either  the  Roman  Catholics  or  the  representatives  of  other 
reformed  opinions.  Yet  if  this  was  a native  and  congenital  mood,  he  largely 
overcame  it,  and  his  main  public  activities  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  seeking  conciliation  and  compromise.  As  early  as  1540 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  conference  at  Worms  which  attempted  to  discover 
whether  the  Lutheran  and  the  Romanist  parties  might  not  be  reconciled  ;2 
again  in  1541  he  was  attached  as  theologian  to  the  embassy  which  visited 
Luther  at  Wittemberg  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  yield  on 
several  points  which  seemed  to  the  politicians  of  no  real  moment.  Four 
years  later,  at  the  memorable  council  of  Protestant  princes  which  met  at 
Naumberg  and  decided  to  hold  fast  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530, 
Alesius  was  a notable  member.  In  the  days  of  the  Interim,  he  had  among 
the  Protestant  theologians  who  entertained  such  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
rapprochement  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  among 

^ A short  account  of  these  circumstances  is  given  by  Otto  Kirn  : Die  Leipziger 
theologischer  Fakultdt  in  funf  J ahrhunderten  (Leipzig,  1909),  pp.  43,  45,  50,  51,  55  ; 
Kim  further  refers  to  O.  Clemen  ; Wissensch  Beilage  d.  Leipziger  Zeit,  1906,  which  is 
inaccessible.  For  the  difficulties  at  Frankfurt  see  the  Corpus  Ref.,  Ill,  871,  1104  f., 
IV,  760  (Melanchthon 's  letter),  899.  Melanchthon’s  remarks  about  his  imperfect 
mastery  of  German  are  to  be  found  ib.  Ill,  871.  A few  details  about  Alesius’  life  in 
Frankfort  are  given  in  Gustav  Bauch  : Die  Anfdnge  der  Universitdt  Frankfurt-am- 
Oder,  Berlin,  1900,  pp.  136,  141,  149,  152,  153,  156. 

^ At  this  conference  one  of  his  opponents  was  another  Scot  of  considerable 
reputation  as  a Romanist  controversialist,  Robert  Wauchop,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
blind  from  birth  (Ztschr.  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  Bd.  50  (1931),  441  ff.).  The  following 
lines  show,  from  the  Romanist  side,  the  fame  he  enjoyed  : 

Plurima  mente  videns,  sed  caecus  natus  ab  annis 
Tantus  hie  evasit,  quantus  habetur  adhuc. 

Imbibit  a puero  pietatem ; bane  vivere  quisquis 
Optabis,  dicas : “ O Scote,  vive  diu ! ” 
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those  who  were  to  attend  the  Council  of  Trent  to  discuss  the  means  towards 
that  visionary  end.  In  all  these  negotiations,  writes  the  Leipzig  encomiast 
who  delivered  the  commemorative  oration  on  him  a hundred  years  after 
his  second  rectorship,  “ he  so  conducted  himself  that  no  one  could  charge 
him  with  want  of  perseverance  in  building  up  the  truth,  or  of  judiciousness 
in  examining  the  errors  of  others,  or  of  faithfulness  and  dexterity  in  the 
counsels  he  advanced.”  Throughout,  loyal  to  the  first  friends  of  his 
German  period,  he  took  the  side  of  Melanchthon  : in  the  conflict  caused 
by  the  followers  of  the  older  Osiander,  in  the  debates  with  the  Calvinists, 
and  in  the  synergistic  dispute.  A close  friend  of  Bucer,  he  translated  into 
Latin  his  German  Ordinationes  Anglorum  Ecclesiae,  and  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer  made  a similar  translation  of  the  first  liturgy  of 
Edward  VI.  Within  the  University,  he  alternated  with  Pfeffinger  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  between  1555  and  1559.  His  death  occurred  on 
March  17,  1565. 

The  judgment  passed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  may  be  quoted  as  a wise  and  probably  just  verdict 
on  his  life  : ‘ ‘ His  chief  distinction  is  that  while  in  his  career  as  an  advocate 
of  the  new  learning  he  was  courageous  when  courage  was  needed,  he  pos- 
sessed a flexibility  of  mind  and  a moderation  of  sentiment  rare  among  the 
reformers  and  not  least  so  among  those  of  his  native  land.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  those  figures  in  the  history  of  the  reformation  which 
show  its  cosmopolitan  character  to  have  been  from  some  points  of  view 
as  marked  as  was  that  of  the  renascence.”  He  is  not  a great  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation,  but  he  is  conspicuous  and  important 
among  those  followers  and  supporters  of  the  leaders  on  whom  devolve 
the  drearier  and  more  humdrum  tasks  and  the  less  permanent  rewards. 
But  in  his  own  day  and  generation  he  undoubtedly  did  much  to  secure 
and  consolidate  the  victories  of  reformed  principle.  In  following 
Melanchthon  along  the  way  of  conciliation,  he  was  undoubtedly  reveahng 
both  a profound  conviction  of  truth  and  a sincere  desire  for  peace  and 
unity.  Towards  Calvinism  he  may  have  had,  as  some  of  his  critics  have 
declared,  excessive  sympathies,  but  they  do  him  credit  and  show  that 
he  had  no  fanatical  narrowness  or  lack  of  charity  in  the  matters  that  are 
secondary  and  less  central.  The  examination  of  his  bulky  writings, 
difficult  of  access,  but  well  worthy  of  study  and  even  of  reprinting, 
reveal  him  as  more  of  an  administrator  and  statesman  than  theologian  ; 
his  work  is  to  some  extent  topical  and  impermanent,  but  it  has  a greater 
actual  value  to  the  historian  just  for  that  reason.  He  writes  to  meet 
specific  crises  or  difficulties  ; even  in  his  exegetical  works  he  has  always 
an  eye  upon  the  situation  around  him,  and  he  cannot  but  speak  of  events 
and  personalities  that  occupy  the  contemporary  stage.  Thus,  without 
being  a chronicler,  he  tells  us  more  concretely  than  any  other  the  character 
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of  the  protagonists  and  the  sequence  of  the  occurrences  in  the  Scotland 
and  the  St.  Andrews  of  his  own  day  ; his  defence  of  the  people’s  right  to 
the  vernacular  Bible  abounds  in  actual  facts  ; he  is  biographical  and  auto- 
biographical, and  few  of  his  contemporaries  lend  themselves  so  well  to 
the  anthologist  and  the  historian.  A selection  of  passages  from  his  various 
writings,  set  in  chronological  order,  would  bring  the  reality  of  that 
critical  and  eventful  generation  before  the  mind  and  the  imagination  of 
students  as  no  other  could,  save  Knox  himself.  It  is  largely  because  of 
this  habit  of  Alesius’  of  seeing  the  affairs  of  his  time,  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  writ  large  in  personalities  that  he  has  attracted  so  much 
interest  and  attention  among  Church  historians,  but  the  selections  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  are  still  a crying  need,  which  if  anyone  will 
take  the  trouble  to  meet,  he  will  confer  a boon  upon  all  students  of  that 
crowded  and  dramatic  time.  Alesius’  writings  are  very  scarce  and  inacces- 
sible, and  for  that  reason  I have  tried  in  the  first  appendix  to  state  the 
whereabouts  of  those  that  could  be  traced  ; the  re-publication  of  the  more 
important  of  these,  at  least,  would  be  a welcome  work  befitting  a Society 
such  as  this. 


APPENDIX  A 
The  Writings  of  Alesius 

1 Alexandri  Alesii  Epistola  contra  decretum  quoddam  Episcoporum  in 

Scotia,  quod  prohibet  legere  Novi  Testamenti  libros  lingua 
vernacula.  8°  [Willemberg  ?],  1533. 

Copies  in  B.M.,  Lambeth. 

2 Responsio  ad  Cochlaei  calumnias.  n.p.,  n.d.  [1533]. 

3 Oratio  de  Gratitudine  M.  Alexandri  Alesii  Scoti,  Decani,  in  pro- 

motione  Magistrorum  anno  1534. 

Reprinted  Leipzig,  1541. 

4 De  Restituendis  Scholis.  Oratio  habita  ab  Alexdro  Alesio,  in  celebri 

Academia  Francofordiana  ad  Oderam.  An.  M.D.XL.  Mense 
lunio.  Francofordiae  apud  loannen  Hanaw. 

5 Ad  Duos  et  Triginta  Articulos  de  Doctrina  Religionis  Christianae 

aeditos  a Theologis  Lovaniensibus  brevis  et  moderata  responsio 
proposita  in  libera  disputatione  in  praeclara  Academia  Lipsensi. 
Lipsiae,  M.  Blum,  M.D.XL. 

Another  edition,  Leipzig  1545,  ? 1549,  ? i559-  Copies  sold 
by  Sotheby  in  1899  and  1905. 
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6 De  Auctoritate  Verbi  Dei  Liber  Alexandri  Alesii  contra  episcopum 

Lundensem.  Strassburg,  1542. 

A translation  of  this  appeared  under  the  title  “ Of  the 
Auctorite  of  the  word  of  God  agaynst  the  bisshop  of 
london,  wherein  are  conteyned  certen  disputacyons  had 
in  the  parlament  howse  betwene  the  bisshops  abowt  the 
nomber  of  the  sacraments  . . . , made  by  Alexander 
Alane  Scot  and  sent  to  the  duke  of  Saxon.”  8°  [Leipzig, 
1543  ?]  Copies  in  B.M.,  Lambeth  Palace,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

7 Cohortatio  ad  Concordiam  Pietatis  ac  Doctrinae  Christianae 

Defensionem  ; missa  in  patriam  S.  ab  Alexandrio  Alesio  Scoto, 
sacrae  theologiae  doctore.  (Pro  Scotorum  concordia  hber  I.) 
8°  Lipsiae,  Valentin.  Papa,  1544. 

Copy  sold  by  Sotheby  in  1905  for  ^4. 

8 In  Caput  XIIII  Epistolae  Pauli  ad  Romanos.  Disputatio  Alexandri 

Alesii  Theologiae  D.  Lipsiae,  1546. 

9 De  Argumento  Epistolae  ad  Romanos  Disputatio  Prinia,  publice 

proposita  in  celebri  Academia  Lipsiensi,  et  in  ordinaria  Dis- 
putatione  defensa,  praesidente  Alexandro  Alesio,  sacrae 
theologiae  doctore.  8°.  Lipsiae,  in  officina  Valenttini  Papae, 
anno  M.D.  XLVII. 

Reprinted  in  Omnes  Disputationes,  M.D.LIII.  No  copy 
known. 

10  Ordo  distributionis  Sacramenti  Altaris  in  Regno  Angliae.  1548. 

11  De  Paulina  phrasi  in  epist.  ad  Romanos.  Lipsiae,  1548. 

Reprinted  in  Omnes  Disputationes,  1553.  No  sale  known, 
no  copy  known. 

12  De  Paulina  Argumentatione,  capiti  secundo  ad  Romanos,  Ideo 

inexcusabilis  es,  o homo,  quis-quis  es  qui  Judicus,  Disputatio 
Sexta.  S.I.,  anno  1549. 

13  Epitome  expositionis  Catechism  D.  Philippi  Melanthonis  relata  ad 

interrogationes  et  responsiones,  ut  vere  sit  id  quod  dicitur 
Catechesis : cui  addita  est  expositio  symboli  et  orationis 

Dominicae.  Ab  Alexandro  Alesio.  8°.  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum, 
ex  officina  Jo.  Echorn,  1550. 

Another  edition  1551.  Copies  of  this  1551  edition  sold  by 
Sotheby  in  1899  and  1905. 
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14  Expositio  prioris  Epistolae  ad  Timotheum.  Autore  Alexandra 

Alesio  D.  Lipsiae,  1550. 

Copies  in  Bodleian. 

15  Primus  liber  Psalmorum  juxta  Hebraeorum  et  Divi  Hieronymi 

Supputationem.  Expositus  ab  Alexandro  Alesio  D.  in  celebri 
Academia  Lipsensi,  M.D.L.  Sm.  folio.  Lipsiae,  Georgius 
Hantzsch,  1550. 

Second  edition,  1554. 

16  In  Alteram  ad  Timotheum  Expositio.  Autore  Alexandro  Alesio  D. 

Lipsiae,  Georgius  Hantzsch,  1551. 

17  D.  Philippi  Melant.  Cathechesis.  Das  ist : Unterrichtung  der 

Kinder  inn  Heiliger  Christlicher  Jahr,  Jetzt  widerumb  gar  auffs 
new  zugericht.  . . . Durch  Alexandrum  Alesium  der  Heiligen 
Schrifft  Doctor  zu  Leipzig.  [Erfurt,  Barbara  Sachsin,  1551.] 
No  copy  known. 

18  Ordinatio  Ecclesiae  ; seu  Ministerii  Ecclesiastici  in  Florentissimo 

Regno  Angliae,  conscripta  sermone  patrio  & in  Latinam  linguam 
bona  fide  conversa,  & ad  consolationem  ecclesiarum  Christi, 
ubicunque  locorum  ac  gentium,  his  tristissimis  temporibus, 
edita,  ab  Alexandro  Alesio  Scoto  sacrae  theologiae  doctore. 
Lipsiae,  in  officina  Wolfgangi  Guntheri.  Anno  M.D.LI.  4°. 
Copies  in  Edinburgh  University,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  B.M.  Copies  sold  by  Stark  in  1884,  by  Sotheby 
in  1905  and  1922. 

19  Epistolae  Ad  Titum  Expositio.  In  qua  pleraque  tractantur  per 

quaestiones  ut  a pueris  facilius  percipi  & retineri  possint.  . . . 
Praelecta  Lipsiae,  ab  Alexandro  Alesio  D.  Lipsiae,  in  officina 
typographica  Georgii  Hantzsch.  M.D.LII. 

20  Alexandri  Alesii  Doctoris  Theologiae  diligens  refutatio  errorum  quos 

sparsit  nuper  Andreas  Osiander  in  libro,  cui  titulum  fecit : De 
Unico  Mediatore  Christo.  Witebergae,  ex  officina  Joannis  Lufftii. 
anno  1552. 

21  Commentarius  In  Evangelium  Joannis.  Praelectus  in  celebri  Acade- 

mia Lipsiensi,  ab  Alexandro  Alesio  D.  Theologo,  anno  Domini 
1552.  Cum  locuplete  rerum  & verborum  memorabilium  Indice. 
Basiliae,  per  Joannem  Oporinum.  1553. 

22  Omnes  Disputationes  D.  Alexandri  Alesii  de  tota  Epistola  ad  Romanos 

diversis  temporibus  propositae  ab  ipso  in  celebri  Academia 
Lipsensi,  et  a multis  doctis  viris  expetitae,  iam  tandem  coUectae 
per  Georgium  Hantsch,  et  editae  in  gratiam  studiosorum.  Cum 
praefatione  Philippi  Melanchthonis.  [Wittemberg],  1553. 
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23  Disputatio  de  Perpetuo  Consensu  Ecclesiae.  Lipsiae,  1553  (?),  1556. 

24  Disputationes  Tres  de  Mediatore  et  Justificatione  hominis.  Lipsiae, 

1554- 

25  Contra  Michaelum  Servetum  ejusque  blasphemias  disp.  III.  8°. 

Lipsiae,  1554. 

26  Contra  horrendas  Serveti  blasphemias  disputatio  quarta.  8°. 

Lipsiae,  1555. 

27  Ad  libellum  Ludovici  Nogarolae  comitis  De  Traditionibus  Apostolicis 

et  earum  Necessitate  Responsio  Alexandri  Alesii  D.  Lipsiae, 

1556. 

28  Responsio  ad  Tapperum  de  Missa  et  Coena  Domini.  Lipsiae,  [1565  ?] 

29  Cohortatio  ad  Pietatis  Concordiam  ineundam.  (De  utriusque 

naturae  officiis  in  Christo.)  (De  Distincta  Christi  hypostasi.) 
Lipsiae,  M.D.LIX. 

No  copy  known. 

30  Assertio  Doctrinse  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  de  Sancta  Trinitate  cum 

confutatione  erroris  Valentini  Gentilis.  [Geneva,  1567  ?] 

The  place  and  date  are  so  suggested  by  the  B.M.  Catalogue. 

31  Liber  Primus  Expositionum  super  Psalmos  Davidis.  8°.  Lipsiae, 

1596. 

Perhaps  a re-issue  of  No.  15  supra. 

APPENDIX  B 

The  Writings  of  Maccabaeus 

1 Annotationes  in  Evangelium  Johannis.  Copenhagen,  1542. 

2 Epistula  ad  Capitulum  Roskildense.  Copenhagen,  1543. 

3 [De  traditionibus,  caerimoniis  et  ritibus  humanis  in  Ecclesia  . . . 

sequentia  themata  vir  M.  Nico.  Hemmingius,  S.  Theol.  Candida- 
tus,  pro  assequendo  in  eadem  Facultate  gradu,  Joh.  Machabaeo 
D.  T.  praesidente,  instantis  mensis  XXI  publice  defendet.  8°. 
Copenhagen,  1552.] 

4 Themata  de  sacra  coena.  Copenhagen,  1553. 

5 Oratio  in  dictum  Paulinum  Rom.  XIV  23.  Copenhagen,  1553. 

6 Themata  theologica  XII,  de  quibus  disputabitur  publice.  Fol. 

Copenhagen,  1554. 

7 Themata  theologica  XIII,  de  traditionibus  et  caerimoniis  in  ecclesia. 

Fol.  Copenhagen,  1556. 
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